JOHN   LYLY
possessed no court privileges. But assuredly the theatre of
the man in the street was incapable of its peculiar brand of
insipid pedantry. Such passages no less than his themes,
his effeminacy of treatment and an artificiality supreme over
the whole range of English literature, clearly reveal that
Lyly is the grand example of the coterie writer, plying his
painted skiff in a backwater, safeguarded from criticism and
walled from the lightest breeze of reality. He is the only
dramatist among them all who had no contact whatever
with his fellows and so produced a type of drama unique
in its remoteness from that rough and violent but essentially
human nature of the true Renaissance theatre. He enables
us to see with better eyes how original that theatre was in
going its own way and breaking the mould of the old and
foreign forms, and how preferable were the worst excesses,
the most childish melodrama of Kyd and Marlowe to the
sham elegancies of a Lyly. The court itself was ultimately
drawn into that great resurgence of life of which the
Elizabethan drama was the most intense expression, a
resurrection from dead forms which has few parallels in the
history of civilisation. That drama escaped from the
tutelage prescribed for it much as Hellenism freed itself from
the bonds of Egyptian formulae and gave the world a new
vision. These mighty movements have been all too rare in
the records of nations, but the Renaissance English Drama
is one of them, and once its fringes brushed the more
exclusive circles, Lyly was doomed. He is one of the very
few English writers who has never either at the caprice or
just estimation of later generations been raised from the
grave. It is certain that he never will be.
Perhaps the most interesting fact about this super-fop of
literature is that he did know how to write. The graceful
songs in Campaspe, especially " Spring's Welcome " with its
Shakespearean lines:
" Now at heaven's gate she claps her wings,
The morn not waking till she sings"
are so true to the lyric mind of the age that, occurring as they
do within the chilly wastes of the play, they seem the inspira-
tion of another hand, as though some gay little flowering
weed had managed to seed itself in an ambitious plot of
carpet bedding.
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